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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed: <1) to examine in depth 
family-related variables in 30 rural working-^class families in order 
to determine whether there are certain life-style differences between 
those whose sons achieve at or above grade level and those whose 
sons* achievements fall below grade level; and (2) to gather 
information on how early boys begin to formulate realistic notions 
about future career goals. Data were collected from school records, 
teacher ratings, and family interviews. Each mother completed 
Rotter's scale of internal vs. external locus of control, each 
father, Rehberg's Mobility Attitudes Scale and a short open-ended 
questionnaire on attitudes toward work. Both parents and son were 
given an additional structured questionnaire. Results indicate a 
consensus on values related to parenting styles, desirable attributes 
for preadolescent sons, and expectations and aspirations for 
educational and occupational attainments. Actual characteristics of 
the sons whose school achievements fell below grade level differed 
from those whose achievements were average or better. Parents are 
often unaware of the influence they have on their sons* educational 
and occupational goals and lack of information for effective 
vocational guidance. Parent education for educational and vocational 
planning should begin as early as seventh grade. (Author/CS) 
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ABSTRACT 

A study of rural vorkixig-class fasdlies shows consensus on 
values related to parenting styles, desirable attributes for pre- 
adolescent sons, and expectations and aspirations for educational 
and occupational attainment* Actual characteristics of the sons, 
hovever, differ between those whose school achievement fell 
below grade level and those who were average or better • 

Parents, unaware of the influence they have on their sons* 
educational and occupationaul goals, lack information for effective 
vocational guidance. Parent education for educational and 
vocational plarming should begin as early as seventh grade. 
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BEST COPV At iU8i£ 

RUHAL FAMILY LIFE STYLE Mm SOUS* SCHOOL ACHIEVEMSaT 

Of stajor Interest to professionals in education and social 
welfare are tbose processes T>y vhich a boy attains a place in 
the adult vorklng world. Formal schooling provides the principal ' 
path to Job and career, but educational opportiuiity does not 
autoaaticaliy guarantee a satisfactory achievement level. 
Cumulative results of studies from the past decade make it increase 
ingly apparent that "family background" variables influence both 
school a::hiev«ment and educational attainment. 

The purpose of this study was to examine in depth these 
i\xsi3y-riiiated variables in niral working-class families in order 
to lieteralne whether there are certain life-style differences between 
those whose sons achieve at or above grade level loid those whose 
sons* achievements fall below grade level. 

If there are differences in the life styles of families 
within th2 same range of income which are associated with the school 
perfornance cf the sons, such differences might suggest possible ways 
of providing help to families who are less sue -essful in encouraging 
dohoDl achievement. 

A secondary aim of the study was to gather information on 
f.ov f^rirly hc.vB bagin to formulate realistic notions about future 
Ju'.--:^*. i 'rril -r-.r. i career ^Dals. 



Mathod of Stud£ 



In a niral mid-western counuy tvo vorking-class banlets were 
identified. Sacb c<»a(unity had only one grade scbooX. In order 
to collect higbly detailed case studies, the sazaple was limited to . 
families whose sons were in the fifth {fl l6) or sixth (H + Ih) grade 
Prettdolescent boys were chosen for two reasons: (!) to control for 
seK differences, given the small number of families, and (2) to avoid 
the complicating effects of puberty changes. Also, as indicated, we 
were interested in how early rural non-farm boys begin to think about 
their future Jobs. 

Information came from three sources: 

1) School records provided (a) IQ scores, (b) a three- 
sanester cunwlative grade-point average, and (c) per- 
centile rank on a composite score for the Iowa Test 
of Basic Achievement. Students at and below the 37th 
percentile on county and school district norms comprised 
the "below average** group. Those "average or above" 
were at or above the 67th percentile. Raw scores were 
not available. 

2) Teachers rated each student as either "average or above" 
or "below average." 

*0 Each fanily was interviewed for a total of twelve 
houry. 'fwo interviewers worked simuitaneoucly with 
mother and father or with mother and son in separate 
areas of the home. 



The initial intervievs with mother aad son used ao eliciting 
technique. Respondent's own words becaae the f*urther probes to 
deteraine the exact meaning of answers given to the original 
^question. "Elicited" in this instance were value orientations 
related to desired characteristics for a boy of ten or e l e v e u . Re- 
sponses of mother and son showed a high degree of agreement* 

Subsequently, a structured questionnaire was used with each 
porant and the son. Items related to parental power, support, 
inclusion, and goal setting; son*s achievement orientation, 
autonotay, acceptance of authority, and independence; a range of 
eiisational and occupational expectati and aspirations — both 
thr» son, for himself, and each parent 1 the aon; and a list of 
vic-sir-iblcf characteristics for a son, to be rank-ordered. This 
ordered list was later compared for congruence with the elicited 
lint from the first interview, and across responses by mother, father, 
anl son in each family. 

Mothers provided a family history which included information 
on oc?cupation, education, health, income and religion for both 
husband and wife; siae and composition of the household; kinship and 
fricndjhip ties; use oC leisure time; and use of community resources. 

Rotter* J (1966:1) scale of internal vs. external locus of 
c.ntrol wc'S conpiet-ed by the nothern, and an aiapt'ition for students 
i.j \ with the; boys. 

v':.i r/iV'.-r: '.o t.ht> ra'.h-T3, together vith a chort or t. -en- led qu^^aionnuire 



on attitudes tovard vorlc includiog the taan's plans for his 
occupational future five years hence. 

Three i\xd&es read all of the saterial secured from theae 
faniily interrievs and oade Independeat aasignnents to one or tvo 
categories: (l) son*s achievement is averai^ or above; or (2} son's 
- achievement is helov average. The ;}iidges did not see any InTomation 
frod school records such as XQ, grade point average, or teacher *s 
rating. Judgiseats based on faaily responses to the interview 
schedules and questionnaire iteas vere oade by using criteria derived 
from the literature on childhood aocialiaation and school achievement. 
Judges were able to assign correctly 28 out of 30 families. 

Characteristics of the faxedlies 

Three fathers were salesmen and one was an electrical 
tosihnician. Using Hollingshedd»s two-factor index of socioeconomic 
status, these four were the highest on a ranking that ejctended 
downward through skilled, seal-skilled and imskilled workers. All 
but one of the fathers was employed at the time of the interviews 
but reven had been unemployed fo: an average of five weeks during the 
year preceeding. One-third of the fathers had a second Job; more 
fathers of good students than those of low achievers worked in excess 
of kij hours per week. Half of the mothers worked in factory or service 
.jnbj. In !Rost of those families, parents looked after their children 
t>y t/.-TKir.'-; 'iifi*t;ront u^:ifts. 



All fathers and mothers claiiaecl to he in generally good 
health. Tvo ia three had seen a doctor during the preceding year 
but fey had lost work time due to sickness or accident. 

Fathers of lov achievers had aQ average of ten years of 
schooling » coaiiared to tmel r e years for the others. The average for 

all motheirs was - ol e vea years of school. Ten hoys had a Tiar«it who 

had not liked school; of these hoys« nine were lov achievers. 

Church xaesibership and religious participation was less aaosg 

' S 

the ciahteen fastilies of low achievers; only three fathers and six 
mothers were active participants. All average or better students 
belonged to f axnilies whose fathers and mothers were active church 

menbers . 

All parents of good students were partners in first marriages 
and there had been no separations. Four of ei:c^>^«en poor students 
had experienced divorce or temporary separation. 

The families were long-time resideots in the county and 
had lived in their present homes for an average of six yearn. Half 
of the parents* grandparents were foreign bom, and a third of the 
parents* own parents were foreign born. The parents* fathers had 

tf * ^ 
n ^ 

been in low-prestige occupations* Tveaty-eight out of IhJ b i ' is faadlies 
had siblings living nearby* The siblings and friends had the saae 
types of occupations as the parents* The families relied on relatives 
tor help in case of sickness and tw e lve had borrowed money from 
r-:?l:i:Iveo auring the previous year. 

Only liulf of the mo tihers reported belonfjjing to any organised 
grou?* Two-vhirds of the fathers of good atuaent3» compared 



to one-third of the fathers of poor studezits, belonged to one or 
more organizations . This , together with higher religious 
pariticipation, duggesta th&t fathers of good students are aore 
socially integrated into conammity life. 

Forty-five percent of the mothers were between 17 and 19 

years of age when their first child vas bom. Ilhis is not 

surprising, in view of their low level of eiiucational attainaent and 
high stability of resi --e. Half of the aiothers had four or Bore 
chiidren living at hoce. Good stiidents were equally likely to be 
in small or large families; poor students were sooevhat more 
likely to be in large I'sailies. First-bom children were equally 
likely to be good or poor students* while low achievers were more 
likely to be second or later born. None of these laothers wanted 
more children; only one "expected" that she would have nore suoyway. 

Sum ma ix 

This vas a group of stable families, most of whom were 
steadily employed in working-class occupations. There were no 
chronic health probl«a3 and health care was available and used. 
Friends and relatives could be counted on for help when need arose 
but noiJt families also made use of professional services. They were 
lor.e'^-tir'.? residents in their neighborhoods and said that they would 
risr. "everything" if they had the misfortune to have to move out of 
*:\io '• ".t;t.y. Dt'^y Wf>r*c satisfied with their present number of children 
ari:i c \-'r:?'i Ruc-es^rul in fertility control. The women had lov ed- 
uc i!.l Ti-ii j.tt'iiiimerit ajid bocacie mothers in their laic teens. Kalf 



of them were working. The families differed wostly in the aaouot 
of their religious, civic, and social participation. In this 
relatively homogeneous group, those were active participants 
had sons who were getting along better in school. 

Outcomes 

All but one of the 12 average or better students belonged 
to families whose SES ranking was above vhe mean of 50, using 
Holllngshead*s two factor index for social class. Five lower 
achievers placed in this (relative to the total group) higher SES 
group; of these five boys, two had IQ scores of 83 and 86. Only one 
higher achiever placed in the group of families below the mean SES 
for the group. Even in this restricted range of SES rankings, 
aocioeconoxic status is a significant correlate of achievement ranking. 

All higher achievers had high grade point averages (X-3.3). 

m 

However, half of the lower achievers had grade point averages at or 
abgvQ the cean of 2.7 for the total subject group. Teacher ratings 
presented a similftr picture. Teachers rated 11 out of 12 of the 
higher achievers as "good** students; they did no better than random . 
aa^i^msent for the lower achievers, placing 11 in the "poor" student 
cat-gory and assigning eight to the "good" category. Neither grades 
ro.- tc2-'her ratings correlated with lower percentile ranks for 
'i.*ri if'/trr T.t. We ;>per'ulute that appropriate role behavior, indicative 
or .:..ijd .-iai atiaptatlon, influenced t.»?achor Judgment of stuaeuL 
■:- i'li'm-jc. Thoro v:is no slgnifioant difference in mean ICi between 
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the two groups. Neither Bother's nor son's locus of control score 
distinguished the lover froa the average or above average achievers* 
Nor was there any correlation between the mother's locus of control 
score and the father's mobility attitudes score, or between the 
8on*s locus of control score and the father's mobility attitudes score. 
Eleven of the 12 higher achieving sons had high mobility scores, even 
though their fathers* scores were evenly divided— six and six— above 
and below the mean for the total group. Of the XQ lower achievers, 
11 scored at or above the meani high mobility attitudes scores 
Seemed to be a necessary but not sufficient condition for achievement 
in these families. 

All of tne higher achievers wanted to continue school after 
hi^'»h school graduation; only one expected that he would be unable to 
do so. Fourteen of the lower achievers wanted to go on beyond high 
school, indicating the high value placed on education by rural 
working-class families. 

Sixteen of the 30 boys had unrealistically high educational 
expectations, when compared with their occupational expectations. 
Thi;9 indicates both uncritical eu:ceptance of the norm that everyone 
should go to college and ignorance of the educational requirements for 
various kinds of Jobs. The importance of being a good student and 
coin*', to college was explained by one of the low achievers: 

"If ya Jon't p;et £^oc... ?:ra-Jes, ya*r*» not f^onna 
r.;tke it.. Ya won't get to college and if ya don't 
G'-t to colJe,3€.', ya won't get a etood Job, ttna 11* 
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ya don't get a good Job, ya're not gonna survive 
in this world." 

The hero for these U and 12 year-old l>oya is the professional 
athlete. In fact, several boys aspire to sports careers vhile 
saying that they expect to be other kinds of professionals—school 
teachers, lavyers, or veterinarians, for exaaiple. 

Only three boys chose esoteric or vaguely defined occupations 
vhen describing aspirations or expectations: tvo chose ** scientist** 
with little nation of what that might be, and one chose ocean- 
ography, a profession far removed from his everyday life in the 
rural midvest. The others chose Jobs with which they were familiar, 
those for whoa there were models close at hand: carpenter, neat- 
cutter, storekeeper, painter, welder, plumber, auto mechanic. 

In all, only nine, or about a third of the total group, 
expected to have Jobs that would require a college education, 
although 2h of the 30 wanted or expected to go to college. Two- 
thirds of the group expected to have skilled or seoi-skilled Jobs 
similar to those of their fathers (althoui^ not necessarily the 
sune ,Job) for which a high school education would be the maximum 
euu national requirenent. Tlot atypical was the good student with 
ftn I'^ of 119 '•'ho aspired and expected to be a carpenter. His father 
a carpenter and by father's self-report he did not like school. 
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Finally, in assesaiag the responses of mothers, fathers, 
and sjna in each individual faaily, it is apparent that parents are 
generally inadequately informed and rarely think about discussing 
occupational choice with the boys. Only four fathers and seven 
nothers of the 60 parents had ever talked with their sons about 
future Jobs or careers. However, the boys vere already setting 
their own goals in tenas of generational sitceessioa, based on the 
working aodels in their small home tovn. This seeos to be, therefore, 
a propitious age for schools to initiate parent-discussion groups 
zo provide information on various kinds of Jobs - their nature, their 
educational requirements, and the best ways to prepare for them. 
Infurr.atioa i5uch as that gathered here has identified some families 
wUo;;e expectations seem unrealistic and who might profit from both 
group discussions and individual counseling. Four cases in point: 

(1) two boys who are poor students, scoring at the 

05 and oSth percentile on the Iowa Basic, with IQ's 
of 81 and 87. who "aspire** to quit school before high 
school graduation, but who expect to go to college 
because their peurents want them to; 

(2) a boy who is a good student, with a B+ cumulative 
average, high mobility attitudes score, and who ranks 
in the 7^*th percentile on the achievement tests, who 
wanto to go to college but whose parents* ambition for 
iiln; i;; ta to jl hospi-ol aide or a gas j?tation attendant; 
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(3) a bay who is a lov achiever, whose IQ, is 119 and 

whose mother and father said, "Education beyond high 
school is apt to spoil an otherwise good boy." 

Value orientations 

There were no differences between mothers with hi^er 
ajhie^ing sons and mothers with low achieving sons ragarding the 
char-icrteristics they desired to develop in their sons. This may 
bo :^een as evidence for coamonly shared cultural values, values 
very auch like rhose of Tihe American core cultiire. 

Tho following is a list of responses elicited during the 
initiiii -bund of inter-.'ievs with the mothers: 

ifaestion: What qualities would you like to see in an 11-year-old boy? 

1. studiousness, industry, academic achievaaent 

2. sense of responsibility 

3. good aanners, respectful, polite 
k, consideration for others 

5. ability to get along with others 

6. hoiesty 

7. feCOd norals, religious 
5. ?i:.h:-^i3 abiii'-.y 

:C. lil;e a boy 

ERIC 



The sons vere asked the following question: "Imagine you are grown 
up and the father of an il-year-oid boy, Iftiat would you like to see 
in your son?" The list of characteristics which was independently 
generated by the sons was identical to the mothers* list, with two 
exceptions. Sons did not mention "ambition" and they added one 
attribute: "healthy." 

Frequently ignored in survf-:; research is the possible 
difference between categories imposed by the questionnaire and 
i-eaponses that might elicited from the respondents by asking 
open-ended questions ("Vlhat would you like to see in your 11-year-old 
son?"), foiloved \ using the respondents* own language to probe 
for rnore specific ms-anings ("Vhat would he be like if he were 
•obeaient;'? Tell ms more about what •obedience' msans."). 

Ta?. use of the eliciting technique in the initial interview 
::iinimi:;ei the possibility that answers would be colored by response 
choices offered later in the questionnaire. Responses to the two 
modes of questioning showed that the structured questionnaire listed 
five characteristics which were not elicited during the first interview: 

1. sound Judgment 

2 . obedience 

3. neatness and cleanliness 

4 . self-control 

5. interest in "how" and "why" 

In view o£ the caphasis on bein/l neat and clean which is 
Cm^i-iDy attributo'i to core culture farailiea, it is Interesting to 

o 
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note that o'-ly one mother aeationed this in her list of desirable 

littribute^: 

"I guess he could be a little neater. For example^ 
his clothes. I^m afraid to go into his pockets, you 
know. Cne ds^r I found a salaaiaader in the washing 
nachine.*' 

Open-^nded questions generated eight of the 13 
cia:;-3goriG3 in the structured questionnaire: 

6. acts like a boy 

7. good student 
6. good nanners 
9. responsible 

10 • gets ulong with others 
11 • honesty 

12. consideration for others 
13 • tries hard to succeed 

The questionnaire items did not include two characteristics 
which have high sallen-^e for all of these families: boys should be 
zooi in sports > and they should have good morals and be religious* 

The rea3or*3 given for valuing athletic skills are related to 
t ir^ntui Hpprovai iivi regard ♦ character building » and fear of 

"Jyo-tc are inportant ... to make the team «o 

;. jur -.^ill p: -y.id oi* you, r>o he vUl pVx;,' with 
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you or do things for you like let you use the 
car when you're older." 

"He must know how to lose as well as win.** 

**The best way to have friends is to be good in 
sports.'* (And, as a corollary) . . . "you don't get 
any place in this world if you* re alone." "Having 
lots of friends is istportant because you*ve got 
sonebody to depend on." "So you'll have somebody 
to talk to." 

"If you weren't good in sports you probably 
wouldn't have many friends and you'd be poor 
and you'd probably live in an old bouse. You'd Just 
be alone ." 

The dread of social isolation is a theme that appears again 
and again in these interviews. Sports participation is not an end 
in itself, but is a means to friendship or father's approval so 
that fitmily and friends can be counted on for help in case life 
turns up some unexpected, unpleasant surprise. 

Along the same line of reasoning, the norm of reciprocity has 
as its rationale the reco^?nition of mutual dependence. A person 
is polite, considerate, and mannerly because that is how one keeps 
friorui^ and wins allies. 

ERIC 



''Teachers always favor a nice^ veil-behaved 
child* You can*t Just barge into the vorld, 
you have to work you way in.^ 

Even the virtues of honesty and responsibility have, at bottom^ 
the rewards of help in tines of trouble. One mother expressed 
It like this: 

''Responsibility leads to self-confidence and to 

honesty. Honesty leads to a better life and you keep 

out of trouble, because you gotta live with those 

(other) people. All people are insecure to soae 

degree. If you arenH responsible you will get 

to be very inseciire, a dependent » miserable, 

self -pi tying person. He (her son) wouldn't 

like hinaelf and nobody wants to be around this 

type of individuals How can you be accepted by society 

if you're miserable with yourself? '' 

A boy, er^plaining why it is important not to be a troublsaaaker: 
"Well» if you're not a troublemaker people 
think you come from a better class of people, 
but if you 'ire a troublemaker, people will think 

you come frcra the city where people don't care 
what happens to you." 



Styles of oareating 

All of the mothers supervised their sons fairly closely* A 
son was not "allowed out'* every ev^ing; his mother knew most or 
all of his friends; she generally as&ed hov he spent his money ; 
cheekad to see if hosievork got done; looked at his report card 
and knev what grades he received* Mothers gave praise and material 
rew:irda for good report cards. If grades were low, they gave 
advice. Both fathers and ©others said their boy would have liked 
leas help with honework than he actually received^ Scolding or 
physical restrictions were the usual punishments « At this age, the 
mother ftenerally mad« the final choice on buying clothes for the 
bjy» bit listened to his preferences* Children still wanted help 
with ^heir own decision caking and usually considered their parents' 
wishes* Although the mother wished her son would make more '^decisions 
an hi3 own^*' she also said the boy was "quite confident** and even 
wished "he were less sure of himself*" Children confinaed that 
their mothers "explain the reasons for the arules*" Moreover, they 
didn*t want to change the rules very much; parents were right because 
they were parents. They knew more about life and they took care of 
you* The boys sedd their parents were interested in listening to 
what they had to say* They took part in family discussions and 
tul>ed things over which concerned their own interests at least 
cnc > ^ v-ek. All boys said they were "close" to their mothers, but 
only hiir of them thought this was "closer than moat boys." This 
it, I.i-ore ^tlng "because all boys said they were .^lo.^c to their 
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fathera, "closer than most boys." The boys reported that both 
mother and father tried to understand probl«aas and "it helped to 
tal]c to them** vhen one vus upset, aithoiigh about hul£ of the boys 
admitted they sometimes "got nervous" when talking to mother or 
father. Both mother and father found ways to "let oe know they 
love me." The boys thou^t parents were fair in the amount of 
reaponaibility assigned. 

Styles of childrearing as described by both mothers and sons 
can be charewterised as authoritarian (N«l8), n.utocratic (N«7), or 
demotrratic (ll=5). Hot one son said, "I can do what I want regard- 
less of her wishes" (laissez-faire), or "Mother doesn't care what 
I do" (ignoring). Mothers* scores oa power and control did not 
dif f<>r3ntiate hi^h from low achievers. The only v.^riable that 
diiTvivn ^ Luted tho two fsroups of mothers was the mother's satia- 
f;i>rttt)n with her son . Whether he was perceived by her to be more 
dependent than Independent, autonomous or asking help with decisions, 
ambitious or distracted hy play, persistent at tasks or a bit ir- 
responsible, what really counted was that she thought this was 
right for a boy his age — sh<^ gave acceptance and approval. 

Fathers as a total group showed interest in their sons. It 
Vis v.otii'l earlier that when mothers worked, parents often took 
lirferent shifts so that they shared responsibility for child 
c-.jpt'rvlr ion. Sonc vere more shy toward their fathers and riffection 
\ri.: ^,iv-'n indirectly through playing g»Mies, watching TV and so forth. . 
Th(* fiiuhers tended to wish their sons were more ambitious; they said 
"h.' jv-^03n*t p;it;h hard enough." 

O 
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Fathers as work nodels 

The fathers had started working for money by the age of ten 
or 12. tost of them began by helping their own fathers on a farm. 
The men liked to work and found it intrinsically satisfying; 
they did not think of work only as a means to earn a living. They 
felt responsible to the boss and to the family for doing a "good 
city's work." Most said they would be very satisfied to earn $10,000 
a year. 

Their notion of a good worker was one who la honest, 
conscientious, gives a full day's work for his pay, and does 
what he la told. A poor worker is lazy, late for work, not 
dep<?ndable, "Just in it for the money." Maybe he gets drunk and 
doesn't even show up for work, wliich is unfair to the other workers 
as well as to the bosa. The men accepted authority; "Everybody 
needs a boss." But the boss must be fair and worthy of respect. 
Gooi workers are loyal to their fellow workers who are "good guys, 
even if they don't always do good work." 

VThen asked about their future, seven of the 30 fathers 
expected to be doing something different, to advance themselves 
occupa'-.ionally, to get ahead. But the . other 23 expected to remain 
with :he same job or the same line of work. Either they admitted 
cH.:-_iiaiy thiit they hud already reached the limits of their abilities, 
or else they were union n»*»nberc who would not sacrifice seniority 
benefits to change Jobs. 



Only six o;' the 30 sons aaoirsd to occupatlong_aboye the 
level of their father *s Ao^ * Ail sons knew what kind of work 
their fathers did* 

The only factor that differentiated the fathers of higher 
achievers from those of lower achievers was not directly related 
to the fnther-son relationship; it was the father's satisfaction 
with hiaself as a worker and as a provider of economic security 
for his faaily. This, of course, implied satisfaction with himself 
in th-? husband/father role. 

Conclusion 

V/e live in one of those apparently rocurrtns times when 
uchoolln^ and learning, intelligence and achievement, youth and 
parentljooi have become politicized almost beyond the point of 
rational discussion. 

Whether reading social science literature or popular 
naga^iines, we find expressions of despair about the educational 
attainment of students and, invariably, a single major villain is 
identified. People who in other contexts recognize the complexities 
of aSiJigning causation to behavioral events proclaim a single major 
"cause" of alleged poor school achieveaent. While there is general 
agreement that certain behaviors are shaped by th*» total context in 
which vYik: bv>havlor occui's, acaiemic achievement is exempted from 
thi:; iruijht of tw.^ntic-th century c^ience. A major conclusion of 
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t.hi;j .".tudy is3 that, for these sonss, there are many vays to fail 
in schojl but th-jre is only one right way to succeed. Successful 
students had all of the following characteristics: 

1) Given a restricted range of occupations, their fathers 
had better jobs. 

2) IQ scores r singed from 109 to lU2» above the group xaean 
of 105. 

3) Teachers rated them as good students. 

k) Their neaa G?A, cxisxulative for three semesters, was 3.3. 
5) They had high occupational mobility attitudes, and they 

all expectod to go to college. 
•'^ They .-^orrertly perceived their parents* expectation 

that they vould go to college . 
7) They were trusting and accepting of parental authority. 
^) They felt included and integrated into the family, 

and perceived their parents as affectionate and as 

interested in them as people. 
9) There was high value consensus between mother and 

son. In fact, there was high agreement in the responses 

of mothers, fathers and sons to the same questionnaire 

i tarns aialnistered separately and simultaneously, 
n) They knew what their fathers were doing at work and 

th^y aspired to slailtir kinds of Jobs. 
U) Tlv»ir fathers vers satisfied with their cxrn work 

♦ichl^wrents and i*elt successful ho breadwinners for 
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jj) ?ht?ix- taoth%?x*j# though ambitious for them^ were 
ac^eptiti;; and approving* 

rh-^ boy*s world io small and ccaprehenslble. Relationships 
are r^able^ and if one is a decent fellow there will be kin and 
frionij to help in tiiae;* of trouble* For the present ♦ however, 
:ii*e ij good. %1ien one ten-^year-old was asked to iina^ine hiaself 
in t hx- future, hs the father of his own ten-year-old son, and to 
deai^ribc* what he woiLLd want his son he like at that age, be 
responded: 

"All, iet^G see. I would like him to be smart and 
healthy. Ah* Let^s let him do what he wants to 

r.oit of the time. Let him do what most of the 
other boy 3 do* And let him do what I did as a boy 
of tenT* 

Boys who were low achievers also shared a stable neighborhood 
and ftinily life and the same core culture values* Parents hoped 
thoy vjuli go to college and most of the boys expected that they 
votU i, vir.hout knowing Just what that meant ♦ A few had ym^* 
rcaliiSMj tLly hi?;h occupational aspirations, with no notion of what 
ihe .] entailed, but cost wanted Jobs like those of the men they 
v:?^:: aroun:! t h-vn. 

In tjwo rf-nr.»=rjtj ^hey wore no t?ifferent from the hi^h^^r 
'i .*hii*v**;-n. '-.ut here tSo .^iinilMri tUvi between aubp^rMips ended ani 
-v.;. ^li::^^^ rf ^-v i ;t<>ris* conimon t.o t^:u KiW .^rhiev^rs 



disintegrntea; noae had high IQ's sad aoae had low IQ*3; soaxe 
had "C-rlus" or better grade point averages; some were rated lay 
teachers as "good student*," some perceived an internal and others 
an external locus of control; some had high occupational mobility 
scores and others were low scorers; some had mothers who were 
Liitisfied with them and others had mothers who wished they were 
niore independent or more dependent, or more confident or leas 
confiaeat, or more ambitious or less ambitious. The fathers were 
re^iiSned to their present Jobs and many felt inadequate as bread- 
winners for their families. 

In short, th^re was great variability among the sons and 
their fiaili«d in the lower achieving group. Each boy had some 
of th-.' char'ictoristics of the higher achieving group, but not all, 
t'omehow he doesn't get it all together; there ae^ to be JMmy ways 
t.j fall but only one way to achieve for these rural, non-fara boys. 

If one were to recommend ways to improve the life chances 
of th*-^ lover achievers in families similar to those in this stucy, 
econooiio security that is neither stigmatizing nor compromising 
to the fath3r*s self-esteem is a crucial factor. Increasing the 
r.other*3 satisfaction with her child, by changing his behaviors and/ 
rr modifying her expectations, is another challenging task. One 
in+c-rvention that would be useful for both groups of parents, and 
r :i-; tnut. would not refjuire a great investment of time or personnel, 
la lhat. of parent diacussion groups focusing not on *'the problems 
y;u %rvi hiiving »rith you^kid," but cn vocational preparation and 
:iin?o. ^--Jtlinr, with the parents Instead of diro>**;ly with the 



chil-.i2vn T/oiJa a role reversal, i.e., children educiatlng their 
p;trvn^a. in a eoinr.unity where tha accepted nonn is **parents 
know bt^st," this would be especially inportant. 

Those parents, like amy others, do not realize the 
influence they have on developing their sons* skills, aptitudes 
and aspirations for future work careers. Recently a successful 
parent education program (Shoffner and Kleaer, 1973:^19) in 
.j juthern Appalachia involved 112 lov«incoae mothers in a series 
of ♦.♦irtjtf aeetings to provide them vith information enabling them 
to iieip their 7th and Bth grade chiliren plan for careers. Croup 
Itjaciers and guests described, the educational and vocational skills 
nvje'ivJ fc** a variety of occupations, surest ing ways to seek out 
and tije vocational preparation information and emphasizing the 
importance of taking into account each child's unique interests 
HiiJ talents. This particular program was sponsored by Cooperative 
cjcr.on- lon. School social workers or guidance counselors would ..e 
other appropriate initiators of discussion fqroups in which parents 
can lea-rn about prepEiring their children for successful participation 
in the adult working world. 
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